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manuscript collection to illustrate the limits a white- 
controlled studio (Columbia) placed on a black film. 
Just when it looks as if the discussion is going to reach 
some depth, Reid concludes by dropping in a couple 
paragraphs of theory affixing labeis ("generative dis- 
courses," "spectatorial positioning" [p. 66]) that only 
add new verbiage to what he has already made clear 
in ordinary language. Reid's comments on Bill Cos- 
by's television show (p. 33) even more glaringly Sub- 
stitutes labeis for analysis. 

Reid is at his best dealing with current black films 
and filmmakers. His chapter on black women film- 
makers is comprehensive and the best I have seen on 
the subject (although I would have liked a fuller 
discussion of Julie Dash's work). Reid is appreciative 
of the films of Melvin Van Peebles and, more re- 
cently, Spike Lee, but he finds Van Peebles's Sweet 
SweetbadCs Baadasssss Song (1971) and Lee's She's Gotta 
Have It (1986) too sexist to be in the canon. It is ironic 
that Reid is at his best when he allows himself to deal 
with a filmmaker as an auteur, a judgment I am sure 
he would find to be anathema given his commitment 
to a cultural theory that elevates audience reception 
over the significance of individual artists. 

Eugene Lew 
Carnegie Mellon University 

James G. Moseley. John Winthrops World: History as a 
Story; The Story as History. (History of American 
Thought and Culture.) Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press. 1992. Pp. ix, 192. Cloth $42.50, paper 
$14.95. 

James G. Moseley's book is the first in-depth study of 
Puritan leader John Winthrop since Edmund S. Mor- 
gan's The Puritan Dilemma: The Story of John Winthrop 
(1958). Moseley claims, in fact, to "move beyond" 
Morgan to a more nuanced view of the "founder" of 
Massachusetts Bay (p. 9). In fact, this book is a retreat. 
Moseley intends to help his reader "enter Winthrop's 
lively world" by "removing the blinders of the 
present" (p. 4). Unfortunately, the result is an often 
naive, almost hagiographical depiction of Winthrop 
as founding politician and narrating historian. 

Moseley hopes to avoid what he calls the modern 
"stereotypes" or "caricatures" of Winthrop as an 
authoritarian, on the one hand, or as a "freedom 
man" on the other. This is well and good, but the 
alternative metaphors used by Moseley to depict 
Winthrop — founder and historian — are not strong 
enough to challenge the truths behind the populär 
clich£s, much less the subtlety of Morgan's under- 
standing of Winthrop's "dilemma." Consequently, in 
ways apparently unknown to Moseley, the cliche of 
Winthrop as noble founder consequently creeps ihto 
the narrative to distort the past into what borders 
on hagiography, and at the expense of Winthrop's 
world. 

For example, regarding Moseley's treatment of 


Winthrop's role in the "Antinomian Controversy" of 
1637, he concludes that "Winthrop came through 
these years prepared to lead the colony in looking 
steadily forward" (p. 93). What this banality obscures 
is that Anne Hutchinson had been left behind by 
Winthrop and the other founders, her life and home 
wrecked by the building of Massachusetts Bay. In- 
deed, Moseley simply accepts the stereotype of 
Hutchinson as a teacher of "lawlessness and disre- 
spect for authority" (p. 164). In short, the complexity 
of Winthrop's world vanishes as the stereotype of 
Winthrop as noble founder is restored. 

The problem is not that Moseley wants to remove 
the blinders of the present (and hence cared not 
to construct a "politically correct" interpretation). 
Rather, it is that this interpretation is historically 
distorted by naively privileging Winthrop's own 
world view. The way Moseley treats the relationship 
between Winthrop and Indians is another example. 
Moseley simply reports that for Winthrop, "English 
disease seemed almost providentially to open the 
land" for Puritan settlement. This does accurately 
report Winthrop's interpretation of events. What it 
fails to do is acquaint the reader (even implicitly) with 
the rieh body of work that historians of Puritanism 
have produced on providential thinking. Moseley 
does not "move beyond" Morgan; he ignores him. 

Jon Pahl 
Valparaiso University 

Barbara L. Bellows. Benevolence among Slaveholders: 
Assisting the Poor in Charleston, 1670—1860. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1993. Pp. 
xvii, 217. $29.95. 

In recent years, historians have closely examined 
antebellum poverty and welfare in several northern 
cities, but Barbara L. Bellows has published the first 
study of the progression of indigence and benevo- 
lence in a southern city. Hers is a well-documented, 
intriguing history of both the similarities between the 
theory and practice of charity in Charleston and in 
northern cities and of the distinetiveness of southern 
benevolence. 

Charity was always a necessity because "Charleston 
never knew a time without poverty" (p. 2). Bellows 
argues that throughout the antebellum era, there was 
as much poverty in Charleston as in any northern 
city. The city's slaveholding elite responded to need 
among laboring whites in order to create a sense of 
"mutual Obligation and reeiprocity" (p. 8) and to 
prevent their collusion with the city's large slave 
population. Although concern about preserving 
cross-class racial unity may have been peculiar to a 
southern city like Charleston, its methods of dealing 
with poverty were not. Between 1815 and 1830, as in 
other cities, Charleston's elite enthusiastically formed 
Bible and tract societies and Sunday schools to im- 
prove the personal morality of the poor. The finan- 
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